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ABSTRACT 

Psychosocial theory^ based an the ideas of Erik 
Erikscn and Hobert Havighurs t , is proposed as a useful fratnewerk for 
conceptualising the pctential for growth within the family* Erikson's 
(1950) eioht stage theory of psychosocial develcpment and 
Havighurst's (1959) concept of developmental tasks are used to take 
account of the stages of development of both parents and children in 
looking at the reciprocal influence of parents and children on one 
another. At each stage of development p the emerging comEetencies and 
the normative crisis of the period are seen to influence the skills 
and the precccupations that family members bring to their 
interactions* Irikson's concept of psychosocial crisis is used to 
examine phases of development when there is the potential for support 
and encouragement^ or for heightened tension among family members. 
The theory postulates that at each staqe of development society makes 
certain psychic demands upon the individual. The process of 
adjustment to these demands^^ produces a state Of tension or crisis 
within the individual that forces the person to utj^lize deyelqpme 
skills.th_at. have only rec mastered," Processes a'nd skills of 

crisis resolution that are unique to each of the stages of the life 
cycle are outlined. The concept of coping^ which is similar to 
lihite's (I960) concept of active mastery, is related to the process 
cf crisis resclution. Coping involves a new approach that will bring 
the person beycnd the problem and into a new relationship with the 
environment* (Author/SS) 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF PSYCTOSOCIAL THEORY 
FOR PERSa^lAL GR0WT14 IN TFffi PAKTLY 



Barbara H. Nevmian, and Philip R. Newman 

Ohio State University 



In thir, paper, we offer a psychosocial analysis of the reciprocal 
influences of parents and children in the family group. We are impressed 
by psychosocial theory as a frnmeTOrk within which to approach issues of 
human gro^^h and potential in the family because .of its life span 
perspective, its emphasis on the interplay between historical and con- 
temporary determinants of behavior, and its appreeiation for the acMve, 
creative role of the person in directing psychological growth. Five 
concepts of psychosocial theory provide the focus for the following 
analysis. They are: stages of development, developmental tasks, psycho- 
social crisis, the central process for the re =f the crisis, and 
coping. Each concept will considered for the way in w.u.. it increases 
our appreciation of the dyn^c Interaction that takes place within the 

family group- 

Stages of DeveXopn^nt 

Brikson (1950) propoies eight sequential stages of psychosocial 
development through the life cycle. We <1975) have suggested that the 
number of stages be expanded to nine in order to include two stages of 
adolescence rather than one. The psychosocial stages and their approx- 
imate age ranges are. 1) infancy (birth to two years) | 2) toddlerhood 
(2.4 years)! 3) early school age (5-7 years) j 4) middle school age 
(8-12 years); S) «arly adolescence (13-17 y^ars) ; 6) later adolescence 
(18,22 years)? 7) early adult>^d (23-30 years)! 8) middle adulthood 
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(31-50 years); and 9) later adulthood (51- ). The age rangr ^ 
stage are only approximations. In a conception of psyishological fii; . 
of development one moves from one stage to another whan certain pr^ych: ical 
events have occurradi regardless of one's chronDlogical age* Two assump- 
tions of this as well as other stage theories are that each stage is 
qualitatively different from the others, and that the quality of 
psychological de^/elopinent that takes place at each s^bage will ha%^ a 
^iqnificant impact on subse^ent stages. 

The role of parent may begin ao early as early adolescence and once 
begiiji continues t>iroughout adulthood* The role of child tegins^ 
obviouGly, in infancy ^ and continues throughout life* To inquire, 
then* about the reciprocal influence af parents and children one must 
begin with an appreciation of the stage of development of both parents 
and children. At each stage of development/ the emerging competences and 
the normative crisis of the period will influence the skills and the 
pr«toccupations that family men^rs bring to their interactions* The 
kind of parenting that would be exacted of adults caring for a young 
infant would certainly not be norTnative for adults caring for an early 
adolescent child* Similarly, the kinds of interactions children might 
come to expect with parents who are 28 or 29 years old wmild probably not 
be continued when the parents are 68 or 69« 

The implications of the concept of develo^ntal stages for the 
fandly are these i First, -mile the role of child is lifelong, the 
role persists through changing stages of developn^nt thus retiring 
parental adaptation to changing needs. Second, parenrlng may begin as 
early as early adolescence or as late as mlMlm adulthrod, Dspending 
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on the stage of development, the parents* eompetances, concerns, and perspec- 

ti^^ on the parent rol^ as it fits into a total self theory will differ* 

Thirds parents are also mov. ng through stages of their om development 

as they enact the parent role* Changes in the parent competences 

and concerns can result in a wwino or waning of Involvement in 

parenting as a life activity* 

DevelopTOntal Tasks 

The concept of developrnental tasks as it is discussed by Robert 
Havighurst (1959) refers to a s«t of skills and competences that are 
acqi^ilred by the individual at each stage of development that permit 
increased mastery over the environinent. The tasks may reflect gains 
in rnotor^ intellectual, social, and emotional skills^ Mastery of the 
tasks of later stages of development often depends on the successful 
acquisition of earlier and simpler skilla. 

The concept of developmental tasks implies that development is 
hard work^ Orowth retires individual coimnitaTient to engage the environ^ 
ment and to exert energy. The reward for this effort is most clearly 
understood in Robert White's notion of competence or effectance 
motivation* The infant gives up the stability of crawling for the 
precariousness of walking; the adolescent drifts from' the comfort of 
the family to the challenge of the peer ^oupi the adult seeks to move 
from & position of less autf^rity to a Fosltiori of greater authority. 
Each of these changes brings an added sense of autonomy and com^tence* 
Ty« notion of developnentai tasks reminds us never to ignore the power 
of the competence motive In oitt' interpretation of fmily interactions. 
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Work on developmentaX tasks has the ^tantlal for bringing conflict 
to family interactions* Several examples Illustrate this potential. 
First, think of the mother who is trying to develop parenting skills, .As 
part of this new role, she may view the toddler »i bbedience as evidence 
of her competence* The toddler, from his or her ovm perspective, views 
doing things autonomously as evidence of competence,, From the dis- 
crepancy between these perspectives the "to it my way"' - "No, I like 
it my way" conflict eMrges* Second, adult efforts to develop com- 
petences in other areas may conflict with the p^entlng role* We think 
especially of the demands on the young adult to show conrndtoent to the 
work setting* Long hours ^ frequent ■ tcavel, evening meetings, 
and weekend work assignnrents cannot help but take time and energy from 
interactions with children. TWLnk of the likely response when a ^-oung 
father tells his boss that hie son is sick and he wants to be horDe 
to help care for him, or the conflict in roles when a child is to 
paLrticipate in a school play but teth parents are expected to be at 
work. 

Work on developmental tasks also has the ^tential for enhancing 
fsjtdly interactions* This ^rlew has had little attention In the litera- 
ture, 4\nd yet we would argue that it is one of the major satisfactions 
of the parent role. Dally interaction with one's children changes on^'s 
psychology. Observations of the child at play reawaken memories of one's 
J own play experiences. Seeing children make a mess, we are often caught 
up in remembering our own past training. As the child approaches each 
new experience, adults can see those experiences freshly through the 
child's mymB, The delight In finding renewed interest in a raindrop, 
a squirrel, or an electrle outlet brings a new energy into the adult»s 
experience* As a part of parenting, one begins to introduce children 
to the experiences of one's own childhood. ^ In the process, many 
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activities that may have been lost during adolescence and young adulthood 
are rediscovered. Sliding down a snowbank, running under the sprinkler 

in underpants, cutting holes in paper bags for masks and scaring 
each other, dra-^ng chalk hopscotch patterns on the cement-thousands of 
sensorimotor and representational experiences that lay dust covered In 
the mind's attic are rediscovered in parenting. 

Of course, the child also blazes new pahhs that tempt parents to 
follow. A child's talent at astronomy or ice skating or drawing may 
lure adults to try their hand at these new activitieo. The school-age 
child brings home Information, social and political attitudes, and 
bathroom jargon that broadens the parent's perspective. With each 
contradiction between the parents' values and the child's education, pareni 
are challenged to redefine their stance and to communicate it to their 
children. Not Infrequently, the child can perceive changes in his or 
her parents' views that are the result of the child's own exposure to 
new ideas. 

The child's accomplishments are experienced vicariously by parents 
ond may serve as sources of self-esteem for the adult. Since children 
are changing rapidly in the first 10 years of life, the op, rtunity to 
observe one's cMld conquer so™, new challenge comes frequently. With 
each child, there is a renewed process of challenge and conquest as the 
child learns to sit alone, to walk, to ride a bicycle, to read, to build 
. model pl^e, or to write a poem. Parents are touched by every success, 
and each conquest increases their own sense of effectiveness to some ■ 
,,g,,e. one cannot fully appreciate the family group without considering 
the ways in which parents are changed by their children. We do not view 
^ these changes rmr^lY in ter^s of alterations in care giving but as fund a- 
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ir.ental personal growth that may Inspire the adult in sphere.^ of activity 
outside the home nn well as in a reconceptualization of the self-concept. 

Of course, a parent's success in developmental tasks ha.s the po- 
tential for enhancing the child* s growths Success in household management, 
plsnning for the future ^ care'^r development, or conmiunity involvement 
bring new resources to the family group. The parent's sense of his or 
her own cornpetence provides a backgroimd of self assurance and self 
acceptance that is importmt to the child's willingness to take the 
risks necessary for further growth* 

Failure in the developn^ntal tasks by one family member may have 
implications for the development of other family members. If a child 
does not learn to read, parents may question their com^tence as Mdels of 
intellectual achievement. If an adult loses his or her job, children 
may doubt their own potc^ntial for success in work related activities. 
If en adnlt child divo-ces, older parents may question their own 
effectiveness in helping their children to experience intimacy. Because 
we use our parents and our children as guages of our omi development, 
their successes and failures becon^ im^rtant indices of our own 
growth potential - 
The Psychosocial Crisis 

The piiychosocial Crisis (Erlkson, 1950) refers to the person's 
psychological efforts to adjust to the demands of the social environ- 
ment at each stage of developi^nt* The word crisis, in this context, 
refers to a norrnal set of stresses and strains rather than to an extra- 
ordinary set of events. The theory postulates that at each stage of 
development, the society makes certain psychie demands upon the in- 
dividual. These derawds differ from stage to stage and from eulture 
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to cultLire* The demands are e-tperienced by the individual as persistent 
guidelines and expectations for behavior. As one nears the end of a 
particular stage of development, one is forced to make some type of 
resolution^ adjusting oneself to the demands of the society while 
simultaneously translating societal demands into personally gratifying 
tGrrns* 

This process produces a state of tension within the individual 
which must be reduced in order for the person to proceed, to the next stage 
of development. Each psychosocial crisis is accompanied by a state of 
tension that may be thought of as developmental anxiety* The p. ^hosocial 
crisis of a stage forces the ^rson to utilise developmental skills that 
have only recently been mastered* There is, therefore, an inter- 
relationship l^tvreen work on the developmental tasks of the stage and 
the i^esolution of the psychosocial crisis of that stage. In addition, 
it is hypothesized that resolutions of previous crises will influence 
resolutions of current and futa^re crises* 

Perhaps the most importmt contribution of this concept Is that 
growth involves psychological tension* Thm dynMlc interplay t^tween 
cultural demands and individual capacities necessarily miggests that 
as one makes the transition from stage to stage there vd.ll be ^riods 
of increased \mcertainty ^ut one»s capaelty to n^et coming demands and,,, 
perhaps, some resistance to leaving the stability of an. earlier stags* 
This combination of uncertainty and resistaffice generates anxiety* In 
fact, the theory would suggest that developTOntal anxiety, that is 
anxiety about^ne*s ^llity to succeed at developmental tasks of the 
stage, may be ^continuous part of life, WMlng and iwilng during one's 
movement through each developmental stage. If one cto learn to read this 
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anxiety as a siqnal of growth, moveirent, traiisltion, one can begin 
to focus attention on those aspects of life e^^rience that appear 
to be changing. We often tend to read aralety as a negative sign, 
a sign of danger or thi'eat* One implication of the notion of nontial 
crisis is that anxiety can serve as a signal even as a motivational 
force for worfc which is necessary in order for growth to continue. 

As wG think about the family group, the concept of psychosocial 
cr'^ sis alerts us to the potential for support and encouragement among 
far^ly members. In general, we exj^ct tMs support to come from 
parents whose periods of cheynge are slower and who have already experienced 
many of the same crises in earlier phases of their own development- 
Sup^rt can also come from older siblings or from grandparents who 
may feel more vd.lling to encourage ex^rimentation and less responsible 
for a negative outcome. On the other hand, the concept of psychosocial 
crisis warns that there may be periods when' both parents auid children 
are experiencing heightened tension. During these phases] the fOTdly 

may be particularly vulnerable tc^ disrupMon or dissolution. We think of 

/ 

the potential conflict between ttie Infant' Vs need to establish t^jst and 
the parentis imresolved work on Intijnacy or the middle adult's efforts to 
establish a sense of generatiLvity and tte older adolescent's persistent 
<^esULoning in. the ^ocess of identity formation* In these examples, 
the child*! preoccupation >dth tYm psyahoaocial crisis of his or her own 
stage may make the person »s behavior especially disruptive for the parent's 
growth and vice versa. 

Among the nim psychosocial crises, five de^nd heavily on the family 
context for their resolution. These include t^st vs. misteust| autonomy 
vB^.Bpm^ and doubt, initiative vs. guiltf intimacy vs. isolationi and 
generativity vs. stagnation. While we are acoiStomed to thinking of the. 
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child's development as de^n^^ on the support and responsiveness of 
parents, psychosocial theory emphasizes that the adult's continued growth 
is also dependent on thfl quality of Interactions with children. The 
clearest example of this influence is in the achievement of a sense 
of gencrativity. 

Parenting requires continuous adaptation to the child's changing 
capacities. As one reacts to new needs for stimulation, new modes for 
expressing emotions, or new competences in the child, one is almost 
automatically propelled toward a view of the future, vmat will she be 
like three weeks, tiiree months, or three years from now? What must I 
do to prepare for her future? What will 1 be like then? What will our 
relationship be then? All of these thoughts stimulate a more active 
planning orientation. As one faces the future of one's children, one 
becomes increasingly committed to trying to insure that Its content will 
be favorable. Generatlvlty, In that sense, can be bom out of child 
rearing. One sees oneself as an active agent, responsible for pro- 
tecting the future of one's children. This may be possible in many 
small ways or In drainatically obvious contributions that effect the 
entire social community. Generatlvlty can be achieved by communicating 
a philosophy of life to one's children that vd.ll serve them well in the 
future as well as by altering ttie envirorwient in some way so that the 
quality of life is improved, • . 

AS one thinks about personal growth, the crux of psychosocial 
development seems to focus on later adolescence and the resolution of 
' identity. During this i^rlod, the person evolves a creative integration 
of past identifications, personal competences, and future aspirations 
that guide a whole range of future life choices. However, when one 
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thinks about the cultures as a whole, the critical life stage appears 
to be middle adulthood. The concept of generativlty is a key mechanism 
in the ecological process of succession. During middle adulthood, 
adults have the skills and resources to make significant contributions 
to their society. If they succeed in expressing a generative orientation, 
their children and all children will look vdth enthusiasm toward their own 
participation in the f^dult roles of the culture. Children, watching their 
adult parents, observe their relationship to the elderly, to young^;U" 
adults, to adolescents, and to their ovni peers* They come to anticipate 
a cultural pattern of acceptance or rejection of each life stage that 
colors their ovm desire for futaire growth. More specifically, they 
learn about the attitudes of their parents toward parenting itself* 
The presence or absence of generativity in the middle adult generation 
has far reaching implicati.ms for the orientation of younger generations 
toward the parent role, and for the resources and preparation that the 
society provides for the care and education of young children* 
The Central Process for the Resolution of a-jsis 

Every psychosocial crisis reflecta some discrepancy betaken the 
developirantal competences of the person at the beginning of the stage 
and the societal pressures for more effective, Integrated functioning* 
The notion of a central process for conflict resolution refers to the 
dominant context within which the conflict Is resolved. At every life 
stage, the relevmt players and the relevant competences change* 
We have emphaslEed certain kinds of psyehologlcal wbrk and certain kinds 
of s^ial interactions that appear to be necessary In order for a person 
to continue to grow at each life stage* During toddlerhood (2-4), for 
example, we have Identified indtation at the central mechmlsm for pmycho- 
social growth. During this period of life, Chilean have the oppor^ty 
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to expand the range of their skills by imitating adults, siblings, 
television models, placates, and even ■ animal i* Imitation ^appears to 
^^p^o^^^d^^^^^^ ^iw ^i^^er^ ^ ^^g^ ^^ gough^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ircirnr'.!^^ th^ slrt^ilnriby hntwf^^n thcmnel%^^n and adnu.rcd momicrs of tteir 
soclnl nroup* Tt^ny can ^^gii. to experience the wrDrld as other p^^^ople and 
nnin.i] 3 exTxrience it. "^'^-^Y cnn exercise sone control over ^\'f'^nt^ th.nt 
^ny IriqhtorLinq or confusinn by imitntino ele.-^entn of tr 'r.*:^ eventr: 
in 1 1'^*^ i r piny* T^-ie to ven^n t t owar d a s n n e o f autonomy i " f 1 1 i t r t e d 
v.._, 4^Hf, chlld'n r^P'linens to inlt^*^^ ^nd by ^h*=* vririety n+ p^Hro r- 
avAilnble for ^'Vservation. IrTdtntion expandn the ran-^ of h^havior^ 
children en:j:^ in. rhrouuh pnuHisi' t imit^-^ti%'c activity cr.LId:Gn 
ncqiji t'^ nn exp-msicn *:^:eir n^nne of Del f - Initi it^d b^hnvi^ r and of t^-- 
senile of control over th^lr 'ictionr^, Pny^titiv^ exoorr^nceo ot tnis 
)cin-^ If^id to th^ ^"%^el^pr^^'"^nt of n r^'^nrz^ rf ;^^r?ional rM+-^nr-y* 

l.ih le 1, v.'"^ hns *'^ pi^' ^ /s**: / *"'d \.)'^ c^^-i-tral pr^^^'^'n' n . : ' i'-- v] 
to tho aoqu^Gltion of n^w psv^hosoci^l skills, to the resolution of th^ 
-.s%'ch^f^oclal crisis, and to sticcessful coplnc. at each life st^n^* 

Table 1. 



, Lif^ C-p-o 
Intancy (tirth to 2 ^^r\r5) 
T^oddlerhood i?-^) 
r::arly School Aqe C5-7) 
Middle School Aqe (8-12) 
Early Ado lo see nee (13-17) 
Later Adolescence ( -2?) 
Younn Adulthood (23-30) 
Middle Adulthood (30-^0) 
Later AdulthTOd (51- ) 



Central Proces.n 
Mutuality with "ha carenlv^r 
Imitation 
Identif icotion 
Education 
Peer pressijre 
Role Ex|jerimentation 
Mutuality an>ong peers 
Person-environrf^nt fit nnd creativih' 
Introspection 



According to this analysis, parents are most clearly involved in 
the pss^hosocial development of cfdldren during the first three stio^^ f 
development. tn infancy, mutuality with the caregiver is the context for 
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resolving the crisis of trust versus mistrvst. In order for the Inf^t to 
develop an optiMstlc orientation toward sofllal relationships, the care- 
giver nrust be responsive. Imitation, the central process of toddlerhood, 

... v^ino permitted to imitate the vdde range of 

w,u,„iors ar.sociated vdUi adaptiw functioning. In early school 
ntifi cation once again ties parents and children in a process 

AE obH-cts of Identification, parents' values, beliefs, 
rntions l^cono the focus of their children's attention. In 
t-.. 1.:^ lV<o their parents, children probe these areas with 

ond assertions that may be at once provocative and provoking. 
-u:-,t obvious that as they provide the interactions necessary 
rrocenr.cs t- emerge, parents as well as children are profoundly 
-v.. sto.:qgle to resolve each crisis. Using the example of 

oa.dn, one need only imagine what it is like to recognize 
ov^rv action is a potential target for imitation. From your 
oice to v^-or nonverbal gestures, from your most competent 
ul^ ^^ct ■rai.hllx.g efforts, toddler age children obser^.^ with 
intr.n='- intcr-st and imitate those actions or expressions that impress 
or a-v.se thn:.,. It is sobering if not outright humiliating to be an 
......^ o:' nach .cn^tiny. In watching theix child proudly expand his 

o. r:.r co.r^^tencos thr-ough imitation^ parents are given a boost to thei^ 
owP. ...tenony. They cannot help but recognize all those activities 

perfoo. with ease that their toddlers cchieve only after 
consider.: le str.:ggle. Parents ar. also frequently reminded of the 
.,.^..enc.,. of sha^ne and doubt through t.^s same mechanism of iMtation. 
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"Did 1 say that?" "Is that the way I looked?" Parents see themselvas in 
the mirror of theij child's actions and may occasionally find the 
reflection embarrassing* ThuS| the central processes of mituality 
vd-th the caregiver, imitation, and identification each provide 
opportunities for adult growth and personal reevaluation even as they 
contribute to the positive growth of the child. 
Coping 

The final concept to be considered in thie analysis is the notion of 
coping- Coping refers to active efforts to resolve stress and to create 
new solutions to the challenges of each developmental stage. This 
id€^a is similar to V/hite's (1960) concept of active mastery. The focus 
of psychosocial theory is on the process of growth and coping rather 
than on deterioration and defense. The confrontation betw*en an 
individual and the environn^nt is an essential component of psychological 
coping. 

White (1974) refers to three components of the coping process: 
1) the ability to gain and process new information, 2) the ability to 
maintain control over one's emotional state, and 3). the ability to move 
freely within one's envlronrrent. Coping can understcN^ as behaviors 
that allow for the development and growth of the individual, not n^rely 
the maintenance of equilibrium in the face of threat. Coping involves 
a new solution ^ a reorg^ization of infortnatlon, a new approach that will 
bring the person beyond the problem and into a new relationship with the 
environment, ^e's capacity for coping depends on the stage of 
development 9 the achievement of the developMntal tasks, and the 
balance of polarities involved in earlier psychosocial crisis. 
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There can be no quGstion that chlldrearing provides rich oppor- 
tunities for developing coping BkillSf Cperhapa even more opportunities 
than we might ha%^ hoped for). At every phase, the child's grovrth poses 
conTIici^ for "'parents ' as the p'arentS'^y'" Coni^ef""^^ criifd ' s 
the pc^jTcnts try to meet their own needs* In fact, the Faldmans (1976) 
have clearly docurr^nted that having children is associated with greater 
marital dissatisfaction than childlessness six months after delivery, 
after 15 years of marriage, and even after 31 years of marriage* 
Parenting is obviously no easy road to personal enhancement- It may 
}:^]^even/ contr aindicated as a way of achieving emotional calm- On the 
other handy the concept of coping alerts us to the fact that growth 
does not always mean turning away or minimizing tension- Frequently, 
it means choosing the path that is lincertain or intriguingly complex 
in hopes of growing ttirough adaptation to that challenge. Clearly 
parenting provides that kind of challenge. By participating in a 
n>eaningful, responsive relationship with their own children, parents 
have the opportiinlty to artiojlate their own value system and to 
see the conseguences of their efforts reflected in the continuous 
emergence of their children. 
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